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TO 


LOUD  ASHLEY,  M.P. 


Lord, 

The  benevolent  purposes  to  which  your  Lordship’s  energies  are 
devoted,  no  less  than  your  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Commission, 
point  to  you  as  the  proper  person  through  whom  an  improved  system  of 
treatment  may  be  most  surely  made  to  reach  the  especial  objects  of 
your  enlightened  solicitude — the  mentally  deranged.  Limited  as  the 
efforts  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  necessarily  are,  they  are 
nevertheless  bringing  to  light,  from  day  to  day,  instances  of  abuse  and 
harshness,  of  neglect  and  cupidity,  affecting  this  class  of  the  afflicted, 
that  are  alike  injurious  and  disgraceful.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
of  the  motives  to  impel  you  forward  in  the  career  of  usefulness  and 
honour  which  Providence  has  deigned  to  assign  you.  Amid  the  many 
suggestions  that  may  occur  to  your  own  mind,  or  that  may  reach  you 
from  others,  may  I be  permitted  to  offer  a few  reflections  bearing  on 
a class  of  persons  for  whose  comfort  and  care,  in  reference  to  their 
station  in  life,  the  arrangements  now  existing  are  ill-appointed>  ill- 
regulated,  inadequate,  and  incomplete  ? You  are  by  knowledge  fully 
qualified,  and  by  sympathy  for  human  misery,  still  more,  to  carry  the 
task  you  are  engaged  in  to  a blissful  issue.  Already  has  a beginning 
been  made,  where  it  should  be  made — with  the  poor  and  friendless. 
But  though  it  may  be  true  in  general,  that  the  rich,  or  even  the  easy 
in  circumstances,  can  take  care  of  themselves,  the  rule  will  not  hold 
good  in  regard  to  lunatics  of  this  class.  The  charity  that  would  pro- 
tect, can  only  reach  them,  through  a fresh  power  confided  by  the 
Legislature  for  that  purpose.  The  necessity  is  imperative,  and  the 
demand  for  it  can  no  longer  be  rightfully  evaded  on  any  plea  whatever. 
We  must  put  away  from  ourselves  the  sin  of  by-gone  times — a siu 
which,  in  us,  would  no  longer  be  one  of  ignorance. 

Our  ancestors,  in  harsher  times,  treated  some  of  our  natural  infirmi- 
ties as  crimes,  and  thus  aggravated  the  misery  of  afflictions,  which  they 
might  have  remedied  in  many  instances,  and  alleviated,  at  least,  in  all. 
But  sounder  views  now  prevail,  and  this  grievous  mistake  is  seen  in  its 
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PR<)p^' lightK;  The,  petweraipn  of  the,  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
th!d  offepring  of  disease,  isnow.  no  loiter  confounded  with  perverseness 
pf  disposition  5 t|ie)  insane,  in  a ,wbrd,  ?are  not  managed  as  if  they  were 
oriipinal  and  vleipuSjlhut  treated  fox  B morbid  affection,  curable  in  the 
,v^st  ^majority  of  instances,  whra.  attended  to  in  its  commencement. 
When,  or  where,  this  happy,’ change  originated,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
enquire  5 ,7  Int  it  sufBce,  that  it  is  proceeding  in  all  civilized  countries, 
steadily  and  satisfactorilyi-'g 

,n>  Although,  in  England^  tbeuimprovement  did  not  begin  in  the  large 
establishments^  the  county  asylums  have  nevertheless  aided  in  the 
development  o£u humane  practices  to  a very  great  extent.  Still,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  small  private  houses  for  the  reception 
,of  the  insane,  from  being  accessible  to  the  visitation  of  the  friends  of 
the  inmates,  and  directly  influenced  by  feelings  of  private  interest,  de- 
pending on  success,  had  long  before  reduced  to  practice,  many  of  the 
principles  of  a humane  system  of  treatment.  In  these  establishments, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  wish  to  benefit  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  to 
improve  upon  defective  management  that  was  wanted,  as  the  means  of 
accomplishing  these  ends,  by  commodious  houses,  cheerful  sites,  and 
extensive  grounds.  Indeed,  the  i defect  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
establishments,  whether  public  or’ private,  in  Great  Britain,  is,  that  they 
axe  cramped  and  stinted  as  to  space.  And  this  is  the  case  not  only  in 
regard  to  those  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  but  even  in  remoter  parts 
>of  the  country.  The  evil  is  of  a most  serious  description,  limiting  the 
resources  for  amusement  and  .employment,  and  entailing  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  recourse  to  restraint,’  than  would  ever  be  needed 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Space,  ample  space,  is  a con- 
dition of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  To  give 
effect  to  moral  influences  in  restoring  the  serenity  and  healthy  functions 
of  the  mind,  the  patients  should  have  tlie  means  of  moving  about  freely^ 
whether  it  be  in  airing  courts,  gardens,  groves,  or  green  fields,  and 
facilities  and  inducements  to  occupation  of  some  sort,  and  if  manual,  so 
much  the  better.')  These  advantages,  indispensable  in  a properly 
arranged  private  asylum,  are  wholly  unattainable  when  the  establish- 
lUent  happens  to  be  situated,  as  not  U'  few  are,  lino densely  crowded 
localities,  withlseveral  hundred  inmates, — separated,  indeed,  as  to  sex, 
bu^  bnddled.logether  ia  such  a manner  as  to  render  all  moral  treatment 
nugatory)  and  marring  all  attempts  at  classification,  cure,  or  even 
fcleftdline^sai  ot  oona-iruai  w aadam  moj).  }i>  yi; 

10  Many ‘attempts  have^beeh  made.of  late  years  to  realize,  on  a scale  of 
soqta-nuignituda,  in  (private  asylums,  all  that  can  be  required  to  minister 
Qrilielmijttdi.tlijaeased,”  and  tho«gli,  in  some  few  instances,  a higli  degree 
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of  etcellenco  has'  bedn  obtfeined,  it  tuust,  however,  bei  cortfcaBed,  that 
none  of  them  havd  been  successful  to  the  same  extent,  as  soma 
establtehments  on  the  continent.  ' But  this,  perhapsi  depends^ 'l88S‘  6h 
the  proprietors  of^thOee  establishments' in  -Englandiithua  onifbbipre- 
judice  or  preference  -which  here  prevails  in  favour  of  private  lodgings, 
with  keepersifand  such  other  arrangements  as  thej'friendsv-raay  thirik 
proper.  By  this  plan^  the  parties  interested  are'  all  ^ but"  withdrawn 
from  the  protection  of  official  visitation  or  guardianshipvfoijjrwhenevoT, 
from  the  wealth  of  the  patient,  he  becomesilan  object  of  kpeodlafion, 
abuse  may  prevail,  and  'is  unfortunately  practised  to  as  vet3T'  ^oat 
extent.  The  poor  are  safe  on  this  score,  but  there  .cttn! be;  nonsecurity 
for  the  rich  until  the  law  interposes,  and!  provides  for  their  protection 
by  subjecting  all  cases  of  lunacy  alike,  whether  dsvelling  singly  in 
private  families,  or  in  asylums,  to  superintendence  and  visitation. 
This  mode  of  secreting  patients,  and  hiding  them  without  reasons 
stated,  is  not  allowed  by  the  law  of  France,  and,  consequently,  as  per- 
sons of  wealth,  when  thus  afflicted,  are  usually  sent 'to  establishments, 
these  are  laid  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  provide  liberally,  for  social 
wants,  to  gratify  refined  tastes,  and,  above  all,  to  combine,  with  re- 
gard to  the  previous  habit  of  the  inmates,  all  that  enlightened  skill  and 
judicious  kindness  can  accomplish,  in  order  to  promote  their  cure.  If 
kind  treatment  alone  were  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  prac- 
tised in  many  of  our  private  asylums,  and  even  were  we  to  suppose, 
that  neglect  or  harshness  were  to  be  feared,  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  shown  in  these  establishments,  subject,  as  they  are,  to  visitation 
at  uncertain  times,  than  in  lodgings,  with  keepers,  where  no  check 
exists.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  this  ground  that  we  would  point  to  the 
defects  of  our  private  asylums.  In  many  of  them,  the  defects  or  de- 
ficiences  are  inherent  in  their  localities,  in  their  architecture,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  want  of  means  for  occupation,  either  in,  or  out  of  doors. 

Few,  or  none  of  them,  were  erected  expressly  for  their  present  use, 
nor  could  the  proprietors  on  opening  them  have  calculated  on  a suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  inmates  to  justify  comprehensive  changes,  and 
a large  outlay  of  capital.  Starting  with  one  chief  object  in  view, 
namely,  confinement  for  security,  as  their  numbers  have  increased, 
they  have  gone  ou  without  a system  or  means  applicable  to  higher  and 
more  important  "wants.  But  isolation  and  medical  treatment,  proper 
and  necessary,  according  to  circumstances,  are  not  our  sole  resourcesi 
The  very  nature  of  moral  agency  makes  it,  in  reference  to  a disordered 
mind,  a most  powerful  means  in  our  hands,  either  for  alleviation  or 
euro.  In  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  the  operations  of  the  farraj  or 
the  garden,  exercise  a more  sedative  efiect  on  the  feelings  than  all  the 
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opium  of  the  Indies.  The  needed  balm  springs  like  sweet  viotets  in 
hedge-rows  and  shrubberies,  and  the  poor  sufferer  must  be  led  to  seek 
their  shade.  In  such  situations,  communing  with  nature,  he  feels  doubly 
those  soothing  influences  that  are  healthful  even  to  the  healthful. 

The  home  of  the  invalid  in  mind  is  not  in  cities  : it  should  be  in  the 
country,  on  an  elevated,  dry,  and  fertile  soil,  with  an  unconfined  view 
of  the  horizon,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  midst  of  scenery,  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  smiling  fields;  for  he,  more  than  any  one, 
needs  the  wholesome  and  ever- varying  impressions  that  spring  from 
objects  of  natnral  beauty,  and  which,  like  heaven-sent  messengers, 
rescue  him  from  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  held  him  enchained 
with  tlie  henupabing  power  of  an  incubus.  If  he  be  removed  from  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  a large  town,  stunned  though  he  he  by  the  first 
burst  of  maniacal  cjjfcitement,  he  will  gradually  resume  healthy  sus- 
ceptibility, and  if.  he  he  surrounded  by  objects  that  are  calculated  to 
please,  by  associating,  or  that  efface,  even  momentarily,  the  traces  of 
a painful  delirium,  the  heart  will  be  opened  anew  to  milder  and  more 
beneficent  emotiops, 

Under  the  care  ,of^  a considerate  guardian,  free  to  range  in  groves,  and 
gardens,  and  shrubberies,  and  flower-beds,  with  a rich  and  glowing 
landscape,  and.in  fipe  weather,  the  eye  is  agreeably  affected,  and  the 
mind  becomes  once  more  possessed  of  a cheering  sense  of  repose  and 
calm  seclusion. . 

The  appointment^  of , our  private,  asylums  should  be  on  the  same 
scale  of  comfort  and  elegance  as  our  fanjily  hotels,  with  this  difference, 
however#  os  .regards. the  aaylum^  that  its  prospects,  instead  of  being 
limited  by  the  st^eetp,  r.oofs,  oj  Ipfty  walls  of  a town,  shall  extend  over 
the  distant  country,  with  its  ?welUpg.  uplands  and  sloping  valleys,  in 
tlie  unexciting,. yet, eyer-plpasipg  varieties  resulting  from  the  pursuits 
of  husband.ry  and  the.chapges  pf the^iSea^ops. 

There  is  jip.gopd  reason  \^hy  a,rnau  \vh9  bps  been  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  attendant  cm  the  ppfpcs^ipp  of  ;^  for^W^^  shall  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  them.  Removal  from  home  may  be  right,  nay,  remedial, 
as  changing  at.  onoe  the  pircpni stances  and  persons  amongst  which 
his  delnsions.  had  .firet  ■ .arisen^  But  the  phange  need  not  err  to  the 
extent  of  offering  Tiolence  to  all  his  previpus  habits  and  associations. 
Such  treatment  would;. try,  the  powers  of  endurance  of  a man  of  un- 
impaired intellect;  and  wherefore  should  we,  expect  that  a stricken 
brother  ^lall  display  mpr^  philosophy,  when  humble  lodging,  mean 
furniture^  watchful  demeanour  iu  the  domestics,  and  homely  fare,  rc- 
mind  him  that dm  is  cut  off  from,  society,  and  that  he  has  fallen  from  a 
high  and  palmy  state  'i 
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While  delirium  runs  high,  it  is  true,  external  objects  will  be  top 
little  noticed  to  suggest  unfavourable  comparisons  ; but  this  stage  is 
often  evanescent,  often  only  periodical,  and  the  bitter  pang  is  felt  in 
full  force  when  the  mist  begins  to  clear  away.  The  poor  derive  benefit 
from  the  better  food,  and  better  care  of  the  public  asylum,  and  can  we 
doubt  the  influence  of  causes  relatively  the  same  in  regard  to  the  rich  ? 
The  internal  arrangements,  therefore,  of  a private  asylum,  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  occupations  of  the  inmates  ^ and 
the  tedium  of  uniformity  must  be  prevented  by  such  aids  as  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  in  every-day  life.  Billiards,  books,  and 
music  are  not  enough.  There  must  be  social  re-unions,  and  even 
dances,  with  a view  to  affording  opportunities  of  mixing  in  the  society 
of  persons  of  sound  mind.  This  is  a point,  in  the  moral  treatment,  of 
great  importance.  To  have  the  world  and  its  recreations  brought,  from 
time  to  time,  into  contact  with  the  insane,  is  less  valuable,  even  as  an 
amusement,  or  a pastime,  than  as  a means  of  satisfying  them,  espe- 
cially when  allowed  to  meet  their  friends  or  relatives,  not  only  that 
they  are  not  forgotten,  but  that  their  return  to  that  world,  its  business 
and  its  duties,  is  still  looked  for  with  anxiety  and  delight.  How  much 
of  happiness,-~how  much  of  sanity  do  they  secure  by  this  oft-pre- 
sented  idea ! 

If  one  could  forget  early  iminressions,  and  instances  of  proved 
delinquency  in  some  ill-conducted  establishments,  we  should  modify 
our  feelings  in  a great  degree  as  regards  private  asylums.  Proofs  of 
the  most  interesting  description  abound  to  show  that  these  are  any- 
thing but  places  to  inspire  horror, 

"When  well  conducted,  and  there  are  many  such,  mirth  and  cheer- 
fulness— not  forced  or  feigned — appear  to  be  pervading  influences. 
Lasting  friendships  are  often  formed,  and  many  whom  restored  mental 
health  recalls  to  the  world,  experience  lively  and  sincere  regrets  in 
parting  with  those  whose  care  or  companionship  had  solaced  them 
under  so  heavy  a dispensatipn  f and  many,  too,  would  remain,  pre- 
ferring to  any  other  abode  that  which  friends  had  consigned  them  to,  m 
the  hour  of  affliction. 

The  family  group  in  an  asylum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  associated  in  con- 
versation, light  reading,  and  all  the  diversified  occupations  that  em- 
bellish refined  society,  with  no  other  restraint  than  what  individual 
circumstances  may  require,  and  the  enlightened  kindness  of  the  head 
of  the  house  may  dictate. 

In  this  ideal  of  an  establishment,  the  patients  are  the  guests  and 
associates  of  the  physician  and  his  family,  and  without  such  director- 
ship and  association  it  cannot  be  realized.  In  his  own  person  are 
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combined  the  charactew  of  parent,  friend,  guide,  and  phyMCian,  and 
this  amounts  to  saying,  that  ihe  is  indispensable.  To  him  assigned 
thb  task  of  moderating  the  impressions  from  without — of  regulating, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  family,  the  desirable  degree  of  inter- 
course with  the  world  ; his  table  and  his  family  circle  are  the  sole,  safe 
channels  for  such  intercourse.  Here  the  first  public  efforts  of  a 
returning  healthy  mental  activit3r  meets  its  needed  encouragements,  and 
here,  too,  the  poor  sufferer,  doomed  never  to  know  the  delights  of  re- 
covery, experiences  protection,  and  even  pleasure,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  blighted  faculties.  Advantages  so  obviously  desirable,  are  placed 
completely  and,  perhaps,  voluntarily  out  of^he  reach  of  patients  kept 
at  home,  or  in  private  families,  and  the  case  is  even  worse  where  they 
are  confided  to  keepers  or  servants,  with  the  occasional  attendance  of  a 
medical  man.  Under  such  circumstances,  cure  is  hot  only  likely  to 
be  marred,  but  it  may  be  wilfully  and  maliciously  prevented.  The 
continued  employment  of  these  attendants  depends  on  the  continuation 
of  the  malady  ; the  resources  available  for  moral  treatment  from  un- 
interrupted intercourse  with  persons  of  their  own  station,  are  wasted 
from  their  inferiority  of  social  position,  want  of  education,  or  irrita- 
bility of  disposition,  which,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  contemplating 
is  uncontrolled,  and.  therefore,  the  more  likely  to  arise.  Pretfulness 
and  bickering  as  permanent  conditions  of  the  patient’s  mind,  induced 
by  the  small  excesses  of  an  unreasoning  domestic  authority,  which  he 
is  ever  ready  to  dispute,  either  in  fear  or  in  anger,  can  have  none  other 
than  unfavourable  consequences.  He  distrusts  and  dreads  his  at- 
tendant, and  the  latter,  gonded  by  what  he  considers  injustice  and  in- 
gratitude in  the  patient,  gives  way  to  peevishness,  and  by  way  of 
beguiling  the  monotony  of  the  occupation,  repays  him  with  sour  looks, 
coarse  and  contemptuous  language,  neglectj'Or  something  worse.  The 
effect  of  treatment,  in  which  Caprice  and  recrimination,  waywardness 
and  spitBj  hold  such  unhappy  sway,  may  be  easily  foreseen.  The 
patient  has  none  of  the  repose  so  essential  to  comfort  and  indispensable 
for.  recovery.  His  views  of  things,  already  prismatized  by  a disordered 
brain,  are  still  more  bewildered  by  the  false  position  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  the  unfavourable  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  time  when  cure  was  possible,  passes  quickly  away  j the  excite- 
ment subsides  into  oalmi;  the  disease  changes  its  charactM  ; the  acute 
is  followed  by  the 'chronic  stage,  and  the  brightness  of  the  mind  i> 

dimmed  for  ever.  if- ..  t-  rr 

But  were  the  arrangements  of  private  lodgings  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  other  respects,  theie  are  defects  inherent  in  them  that  cam 
Bcjircely  be  palliated.  They  are  necessarily  deficient  in  the  resources. 
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tliat  leatl  the  patient  away  ftom  dwelling,  on  amorbid  feelings  ;>  his 
limited  estaUliahraertt  leaves  him  too  much  to. himself;  he  cannot^  evendt 
on  this  aowunt,  obtain  the  wholesome  variety  of  food  to  which  he  haddi 
been  accustomed  5 he  mopes  in  silence;  an  unbroken  sameness  pallsd^ 
everything  around;  dulness  and  listlessness  prevail  over  all,  till 
stagnant  and  stolid  state  of  foelmg,  both  in  the  padent  and  the  attend- 
ants, prove  the  truth  of  the-' Moralist’s  saying,--t-‘A.C.’«rf7’«n(/brmii^ 
quitue."  ^ -i.  oJ  leve-’  litoob  ,-1913'ftof*  tooii  sdJ  ;OoJ 

In  another  and  very  important  point  of  view,  we  must  also  acknow-  i 
ledge  that  we  cannot  bear  comparison,  as  regards  the>rpreventiOn-  Of- . 
insanity,  with  some  parts  of  the.  continent.  We  have  no  provisionoa 
whatever  for  the  withdrawal  for  a while  from  the  turmoil (of  life,  of  per- 
sons called  nervous,  »n  whom,  from  a variety  of  causes,  and  hot;iinfre-»’‘- 
quently  from  very  fear  of  such  an  event,  an  explosion'  of  Insanity  Is  « 
to  be  apprehended.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  retirementfvinto  an  ■ ' 
asylum  is  interdicted  to  those  who  would  repair  to  them  voluntarily— 
nay,  cheerfully,  and  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  could  not  take  any 
step  under  such  cridcal  circumstances,  better  calculated  td  restore 
mental  health  and  peace.  But  ^ nervous  person  cannot  bei  admitted 
to  share  the  advantages  best  suited  to  his  condition,, without  the  certi+ltd 
ficates  of  two  medical  men  that  he. is  unsound  of  mind.  The  law  has 
no  sympathy  for'  mere  apprehensions;  ■ itjturns  a deaf  ear  to  thoii; 
“ eyrotare ftimens  he  must  allow  biniseM to  get; worse,  before  the  law 
w ill.  alio  wr  him  to  resort  to  the  best  means  of  getting  better  ; <(then,  and 
not  till  then,  does  it  relent*  and  shew  pity  to  the. victim  of  its  delay,  ncrf' 

Nothing,  can  be  more  just  and  proper  than;  that  the  Jaw  should  watbh 
carefully  over  individual  -liberty ,ol  No  insane  .person,  should  bcraw'-i 
ceived  into  an  asylum  wothput  ffulfillingi:he' required  legal  conditidhr;^  ‘ 
no  ope  should  be  concealed  in-  sbchicstablishnients;  whether  iUsanee-or 
only  nervous*  from  the  Coraiuissionersiqrla-'th&'TaattjBr  the  provision^' 
should  be.  stringentl'and  satisfactory. -fl-?Biitqthe  !]cla!sar3o£!jp€tsadBTno,W  . 
referred  to*^  havmg.aftjll  knowledge  of  what  they  <io,' ought;  to  beenr-c  . 
abled  to  resort  .to  asylums  0/  their  owtv free  ■ tnll  rand  Rebborfllj-ito.  avado: 
themaelv^lof  the  advaatage&.'BOj  Suitedolo  their  infirmkieili;  They  re- 
quire modified  fisolation,  without  separation  from,  tlie  worldj,  and  where  q 
can.  these  eonditions  be  better  anited,  than  in  a well  conducted  asylum;  ^ 
adapted,  as  it  shouldibe, 'toth.eitreatmen't'of.disorders'of'ths  mind,  evemr 
imtheir  mildest  forms^uiTf  a sufficient'  security  against; dbnse-  were 
provided,  and  this  could  be  easily  accomplished,  there  could  beeiO  valid 
reason  for  refusing  those  benefits  to  nervous  patients-as  such.  ui. 

But  > those. benefits;  important  as  they  are,  would  not  be  thd'sole 
oi)e»  -re8uldng  from  a>  change  of  the  lawt.-;  The  very- character  of  the  < 
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•asylum  would  be  changed.  From  a prison,  which  it  is  now  so  uni- 
■versally  regarded,  it  would  become  an  hospital,  and  those  prejudices 
which  now  operate  so  extensively  against  the  recovery  of  persons  at* 
tacked  with  insanity,  would  disappear.  Every  enlightened  physician 
acknowledges  and  laments  the  extent  of  this  evil.  Persons  so  attacked, 
and  for  whom  recovery  might  be  calculated  on,  almost  with  certainty, 
had  they  been  promptly  transferred  to  such  a place,  are,  from  a notion, 
that  kindness  and  attention  will  be  all  that  is  required,  restrained  from 
sending  their  relative  from  home.  Tliis  mistaken  kindness  is  fatal. 
In  the  experiment  of  love  and  duty,  the  time  is  consumed  between 
alternating  hopes  and  fears  ; and  when  the  asylum  is  resorted  to  at 
last,  it  receives  a poor  fellow*creature,  for  whom,  at  the  beginning,  cure 
was  possible,  but  who  is  henceforward  an  irreparable  wreck,  doomed 
to  live  on,  exliibiting  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  noblest  faculties.  It 
is  with  the  brain,  as  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body  ; the  congestion,  or 
irritation,  that  can  be  moderated  and  subdued  at  first,  if  allowed  to  per- 
sist and  make  progress  unchecked,  will  at  last  produce  such  morbid 
changes  in  the  organ  itself,  that  it  becomes  incurably  incapable  of  per- 
forming healthy  functions.  And  why,  then,  make  an  exception  as  re- 
gards the  affections  of  the  brain,  which  experience  and  common  sense 
condemn  in  regard  to  other  organs  ? In  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  who 
would  be  absurd  enough  to  confine  the  treatment  to  kindness,  quiet, 
and  water-gruel  ? And  shall  our  conduct  be  less  wise,  or  less  ener- 
getic in  the  case  of  the  brain,  than  in  that  of  the  lungs,  involving,  as 
the  perversion  of  the  cerebral  action  does,  a double  death  ? It  is  quite 
time  that  the  views  and  practice  of  society  should  be  changed  on  this 
point ; it  is  one  of  startling  urgency  and  importance,  now  that  a closer 
view  of  this  awful  scourge  (rendered  so  much  more  destructive  by  un- 
reflecting kindness)  and  its  statistical  bearings,  have  all  but  proved 
that  out  of  every  600  of  the  population,  we  have  one  case  of  insanity. 
The  pernicious  practice  that  inflicts  so  much  evil  on  the  community, 
„ calls  aloud  for  animadversion;  it  scatters  desolation  and  mourning 
amongs^blasting  happiness  and  hope  ; it  cannot  be  palliated — ^it  must 
be  abandoned. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep  pace  with  what  is  required  by  a ju- 
dicious early  treatment,  and  an  enlightened  system  of  subsequent  care 
and  moral  management,  the  private  asylums  have  to  advance  consider- 
ably. In  order  to  work  beneficially,  their  appliances  must  be  varied, 
extensive,  and  capable  of  ready  adaptation.  As  was  said  before,  they 
must  have  ample  space.  Gardens  and  green-houses,  parks  and  lawns, 
plantations  and  shady  walks,  ornamental  grounds  and  a rich  landscape 
arc  indispousable  adjuncts  to  an  asylum  ; suggesting  occupations  of  a 
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sbbthing^  kind  at  every  turn.  Sbiiie  will  take  delight  in  the  songs  of 
birds — some  in  the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers;  others  will  be  led 
to  manual  occupations — some  by  example,  some  by  the  desire  of  a re- 
medy against  besieging  thoughts,  and  some  too  from  a sense  of  the 
healthy  pleasure  of  variety.  All  to  the  extent  of*their  powers  should 
be  furnished  with  some  purpose,  or  object  to  be  accomplished.  They 
are  thus  unconsciously  elevated  in  their  own  opinion — activity  becomes 
a pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  or  contentment  is  promoted  in  a 
thousand  unforeseen  ways.  Business  creates  bustle,  and  those  who 
seemed  to  doze  away  life,  are  again  awakened  to  a participation  in  some 
of  its  enjoyments.  But  action  and  occupation  on  such  a scene  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  simply  amusing;  they  will  often  prove  remedial ; the 
patient  who  can  devote  attention  and  derive  pleasure  from  attending  to 
the  business  of  the  farm,  or  the  garden,  procures  a repose  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  brain  that  is  suffering  from  morbid  excitement.  While  so 
occupied,  he  is  released  from  the  thraldom  of  his  morbid  fancies.  These 
occupations  become  delightful,  they  are  prolonged,  and,  through  the 
repose  thus  obtained  for  the  suffering  brain,  the  great  reward  is  at  last 
secured — it  recovers  its  healthy  sensibilities,  and  resumes  its  functions. 
Thrice  happy  the  invalid  over  whom  such  influences  arc  extended ! — he 
is  as  one  who  had  been  lost,  and  is  found  again ! 

The  spirit  which  animates  the  occupations  out  of  doors  should  be 
made  to  pervade  those  that  are  earned  on  within.  The  interior  should 
abound  in  associations  of  home.  It  should  reproduce  the  comforts, 
conveniences,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  impressions  of  the  circle 
from  which  the  patient  has  been  severed,  and  to  which  he  may  soon 
return.  It  should  fail  in  none  of  the  amusements  which  render  a home 
agreeable,  or  that  contribute  to  dispel  any  feeling  of  dulness  or  tedium 
vitce.  The  morning  should  have  its  occupations,  the  evening  its  fire- 
side chat  and  social  amusements ; the  billiard-room,  and  the  smoking- 
room  may  be  allowed  the  full  measure  of  their  attractions,  but  they 
should  not  encroach  upon  or  interfere  with  drawing-room  agremens. 
This  is  important,  as  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  keep  up  a respect 
for  the  usages  of  society,  as  that  observance  of  them  in  which  the 
patients  themselves  are  led  on  to  bear  a part.  This  keeps  alive  the 
feeling  of  enjoyment—tends  to  dispel  distressing  hallucinations — sus- 
tains the  patient’s  power  of  correcting  and  combatting  them  by  the 
very  repose  it  procures  him  from  their  annoyance,  and  inspires  hope  in 
the  future.  Here  music,  conversation,  books,  pictures,  &c.,  and  the 
thousand  incidents  of  a ftiendly  communion,  pour  out  their  cheering 
influences, — melancholy  and  moping  sorrow  relax  their  hold,  and  he 
can  once  more  feel  tho  buoyant  impulses  of  rational  creature,  simply 
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because  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pleasttres  of  such  a crriMufft,  knA  is 
not  abandoned  to  the  company,  and,  perhaps,'  the  domfnatidfi  of  a 
keeper.  hj  liv-  . . 

Few  can  know,  except  those  who  live  in  daily  intercourse 
valids  of  this  clasfl,  Sow  keenly  they  suflfer  frOni  neglect,  harshness, ^Or 
wounded  pride,  or  bow  fatally  the  want?  of  personal  consideration  some- 
times aggravates  the  pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  on  which  their 
malady  depends.  To  them  the  appearances  and  the  language  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  are  not  alone  an  assurance  bf  social  or  polite  con- 
sideration^—they  are  a balm  for  the  bruised  heart.  - Attentions  of  a 
friendly  kind  are  seldom  thrown  away  on  them;  and  when  their  physician 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ihspire  them  with  confidence  and  hope,  he 
has  taken  an  important  step  towards  dispelling  thteir  illusions,  and  can 
render  the  most  trivial  incidents  available  for  that  object. 

“ Oh,  'Reason!  who  shall  say  what  spells  renew, 

'When  least  we  think  of  it,  thy  broken  clew; 

Thro’  wbat  araali  vistas,  o’er  the  darken’d  brain, 

Thy  intellectual  day-beanx  burst  again; 

And  how  like  forts  to  which  beleaguers  win 
Xlnhoped-for- entrance;  thro’ some  friend  within, — 

’ * ' One  clear  idea  waken’d  in  the  breast, 

>u  By  Memory’s  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest!” 

The  protection  of  the  brain  from  the  eflTects  of  the  high  irritation  knd 
congestion  that  prevail  in  the  acute  stage  of  mania,  can  only  he  secured 
by  vigorous  and  prompt  medical  treatment  at  the  very  outset'.  The 
penalty  of  neglect  or  delay  on  this  point,  when  not  promptly  fatal,  will 
he  to  reduce  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  to  a ruin,  which  ho 
effort  of  skill  or  kindness  can  repair.  The  proper  use  therefore  of  the 
time  for  medical  treatment  is  all-important.  The  period  for  the 
mofal  treatment  begins  only  when  the  first  violence  bf  the  storm'  has 
spent  itself.  The  best  authorities  on  the  statistics  of  tKis  fbirm  of 
cerebral  disease,  assert  that  it  is  curable  in  the  vast' majority  of- cases,' 
when  the  proper  means  are  employed  at  the  proper'  time. 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  such  a well  organized  system  of  mbfdl 
management  for  the  rich  and  the  elevated  as  will  meet  the  wants  and 
habits  of  this  class  ? This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  desideratum— the  dif- 
ficulty to  be  provided  for.  Where  are  we  to  find  the  ever  watchful 
kindness — the  considerate  forbearance  in  the  discharge  of  dntiee  often 
irksome,  harassing,  and  even  dangerous — the  ready  inventiveness  to 
suggest  new  thoughts  to  cheer  and  amuse?  We  shall  look  for  them 
in  vain  in  the  crippled  resources  for  such  objects,  in  the  private  lodging, 
or  the  private  family,  wiiere  the  rich  man  is  doomed  to  solitary  con- 
finement in  a modified  form,  and  in  the  dreariness  of  his  isolation  to 
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aa,j^6fcr^ly!aaiaf  it.hnd  been  a crime.  This  is  a blotch  on  our 
civ^ZjS^jon  J^pni  neighbours  are  in  progress  of 

being  freed.  With  us,  alas ! it  will  continue  to  prevail  until  the 
apathy^  ignorance,  andi, selfish  pride,  that  so  extensively  provide  such 
a doom  for  fellow-creatures,  who  might  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  supe- 
rior, arrangement^,  shall  have  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  sounder 
views  and  feelings  on  this  subject. 

I,  The  grossest  abuses  are  sometimes  allowed  to  prevail  under  colour 
of  a tender,  regard  for  private  interests,  or  tlie  feelings  of  individuals. 
It  is  cn  this  ground  alone  that  persons  enfeebled  in  mind  beyond  the 
power  of  taking  cnre  of  themselves  or  their  property,  are  suffered  to  bo 
k;ept  in  secret.  Men  hurried  in  the  world’s  business,  or  its  pleasures, 
feel  but  a transient  interest  in  such  persons,  and  soon  forget  them ; 
yet  their  very  helplessness  forms  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  sur- 
rounding them  with  all  possible  means  of  protection.  The  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  as  well  as  the  medical  men  conversant  with 
practice  in  this  line,  know  full  well  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  law 
should  take  away  the  temptation  to  wrong,  to  which  the  relatives, 
friends,  trustees,  or  guardians  of  such  persons  are  now  so  needlessly 
and  improperly  exposed.  It  is  neither  the  interest  of  families,  nor  of 
the  public  that  this  matter  should  remain  as  it  is.  In  a question  of 
guarding  against  gross  .abuse,  hardship,  and  wrong,  private  feeling  is 
^pt  entitled  to  overrule  the  state  in  its  duty  of  protecting  the  subject  in 
h^  rights,  property,  and  privileges,  and  moi;e  especially  still,  when  no 
great,  ntotive  of  state  policy,  nor,  in  fact,  any  valid  reason  of  any  kind, 
can  ^be  adduced  in  favour  of  permitting  such  a serious  possibility  of 
evil  to  continue.  , 

, The, lunatic  should  be  conridered  like  a soldier,  or  sailor  in  the  royal 
?r  a minor  without  friends, — a state-care.  Impotent  himself, 
he  cannot  appeal  to  that  sympathy  ,or  love  for  protection,  which  the 
eq^uaily.  bplpless  child  ever  secures ; he  is  usually  advanced  in  life,  and 
his  very  malady  repejs  the  intercourse  of  kindness  which  supports 
had  disgusts  away  .even  the  natural  affections.  An  object 
ao,  Ipy^r-rpf  no,  kindness — himself  and  his  property  become  too  often 
®, objects.,  pf  mere,  mercantile  speculation  to  persons,  who,  the  less 
thpy  ;/®pcnd  pn  him,  reserve  the,  more  for  themselves.  We  should 
hipi  ;and  bis  property  to  his  friends,  than  the  bankrupt 
nnrpseryedly  tp  his  creditors  ; for  that  would  be  to 
exposp  h^  ..wellTbeing/ to  every  chanceful  change  in  the  character  or 
hi^Put  him,  and  to,  make  his.  property  the  premium  of 
.^,i?llppcs=iful,, intrigue. . , Let  tlie.  iGovermnent  provide  conserva- 
firsy  .hcpn  that  tfie  lunatic’s  property  shall  furnish 
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him  with  the  comforts  suited  to  his  condition,  shall  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus as  the  law  appoints.  Being  thus,  from  the  very  moment  of  his 
certified  lunacy,  a ward  of  the  State,  of  course  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  provide  for  him  the  very  best  arrangements  tliat  an 
improved  science  can  suggest. 

No  plea  of  privacy  should  be  admitted.  Insanity  is  a natural  ail- 
ment, to  which  all  are  liable,  and  therefore  should  not  be  considered  as 
matter  of  disgrace.  What  the  law  has  secured  for  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual in  our  asylums — what  the  nation  thought  necessary  in  the  case 
of  an  afflicted  monarch,  should  on  no  ground  of  false  delicacy  be  with- 
held in  the  case  of  others  requiring  the  same  consideration.  The 
Legislature  has  not  thought  it  derogatory  to  its  high  functions  to  pro- 
tect even  dumb  animals  from  cruelty,  and  surely  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
extend  protection  to  human  beings — the  mutes  of  reason — when  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  unavoidably  placed,  are  not  only  open 
to  suspicion  and  liable  to  abuse,  but  have  in  so  many  instances  led  to 
cnielty  and  crime. 

My  proposal  is  that  Government  should  at  once  declare  all  lunatics 
to  be  objects  of  its  special  care  and  surveillance,  and  that  it  should 
provide  establishments  for  their  reception  on  the  most  approved  models 
of  a public  asylum,  either  as  a Government  undertaking,  or  by  the 
means  of  a joint-stock  proprietary. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  mental  disorders,  numbers  are  an  indis- 
pensable element  to  the  good  management,  and  happiness  of  the  per- 
sons requiring  such  treatment.  It  is  the  same  in  the  education  of 
youth.  We  send  our  sons  to  schools  and  universities,  not  alone  for 
educational  lore,  but  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  play  their  apj)ointed 
parts  on  the  stage  of  life.  In  those  institutions  they  act,  and  in  turn 
are  acted  upon  to  the  production  of  social  harmony  and  their  own  good. 
It  is  not  otherwise  in  an  asylum  ; its  head  governs,  directing  the  in- 
fluences of  a family,  and  an  establishment  to  the  same  desirable  end. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  insisted  upon  by  persons  competent  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease,  that  cure  is  greatly  promoted  by  a judi- 
cious classification  of  the  patients.  But  the  benefits  resulting  from  it 
are  unattainable  without  numbers  ; and  without  numbers,  too,  in  the 
same  establishment,  the  bustle,  life,  and  activity  so  salutary  in  a large 
number  of  the  cases,  are  wanting  altogether.  Classification  is  the  very 
basis  of  a good  system,  and  its  effects  show  themselves  in  a cheering 
regularity  throughout.  The  very  few  establishments  for  private  patients 
in  England  that  contain  sufficient  numbers  for  the  adoption  of  a sound 
system  of  classification,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  lamentably  wanting 
in  this  respect.  But  this  defect  of  our  private  asylums  is  by  no  means 
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the  only  one  that  calls  for  remedy.  In  general,  they  are  the  property 
of  an  individual,  and  he  often  not  a medical  man,  such  a proprietary 
is  too  narrow,  and  is  still  more  objectionable  on  the  second  account,  in 
which  the  owner  must  be  considered  as  a capitalist,  looking  to  his  esta- 
blishment as  a mere  money  investment. 

But  an  asylum,  such  as  I am  contemplating,  and 'worthy  of  the 
name,  supposes  something  more  than  a mere  gloomy  board  and  lodg- 
ing house,  conducted  solely  with  a view  to  pecuniary  profits.  It  must 
be  formed  on  such  a plan  as  to  administer  the  benefits  of  a house  of 
health,  or  hospital  to  its  inmates,  while  it  revives  the  drooping,  or 
crushed  spirit,  by  the  miniature  it  presents  of  the  world  without.  Such 
an  establishment  should  have  a numerous  proprietary,  animated  with 
the  feeling,  that  even  their  pecuniary  interests  will  be  better  promoted 
by  the  cure  of  many  patients,  than  by  the  retention  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a few.  It  should  have  ample  space  in  open  and  cheerful 
grounds,  affording  such  a degree  of  liberty  as  would  be  circumscribed 
by  the  eye  of  an  attendant,  rather  than  bolts  and  bars.-  Within  doors, 
it  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  by 
whatever  is  beautiful  in  art,  and  whatever  is  soothing  in  social  con- 
verse. 

None  of  our  private  asylums  come  up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  ideal  we 
have  been  tracing.  “ I am  not  acquainted,”  says  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Ellis,  “ with  any  asylum  at  all  coming  up  to  my  notions  of  what  an 
asylum  for  the  rich  ought  to  be  ; but  I still  think  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  provide  for  them  in  an  institution  possessing  every  means 
for  cure,  and  every  requisite  for  their  comfort  and  happiness,  combined 
with  but  little  risk  of  their  being  improperly  detained.” 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  a comprehensive  plan,  embracing 
the  means  of  treatment  and  liberal  accommodation  for  the  rich,  will  be 
above  the  reach  of  the  well-educated  middle  classes.  It  should  not  be 
so.  The  question  of  accommodation  should  decide  that  of  the  terms 
of  payment.  A patient  requiring  several  rooms,  special  attendance, 
and  a separate  table,  should  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment a larger  sum  in  proportion  than  those  who  are  contented  with 
the  accommodation  provided  for  all.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
on  which  a family  hotel,  as  well  as  many  other  forms  of  public  enter- 
prize  are  carried  on.  Upon  a graduation  of  this  kind,  in  the  working 
of  which  there  is  no  practical  difficulty,  persons  paying  from  £60  or 
£70  a-year,  to  £200  and  £300,  might  be  provided  for  on  a scale  of 
comfort  totally  unknown  either  in  private  lodgings,  or  in  our  private 
asylums,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted. 

The  superior  administration  of  such  an  establishment  should  be 
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aided  by  a committee  of  philanthropic  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  see  that  every  improved  method  of  treatment  recommended  by  ex- 
perience should  be  adopted.  There  should  be  no  private  arrangements 
for  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  no  'private  asylums  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  word. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  but  an  outline ; whether  it  is  to  be  realised 
speedily,  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  noble  efforts  you  are 
making — efforts  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  in  which  the 
helpless  and  heavy  burdened  of  all  civilised  communities  must  feel 
the  deepest  interest. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  B.  COSTELLO,  M.D. 

10,  Golden  Square,  June  1845. 
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